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The Historical Development of Architectural 
Drawing to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 


I.—Introduction. 


HERE is an old saying that Tradition is a good 

servant, but a bad master. This is true of archi- 

tecture. It is not less true of architectural draw- 

ing. Yet whilst we make elaborate studies for 
the former, the passing fashion of the hour is made to do 
duty for the latter. 

From time to time there has been much discussion of the 
value of draughtsmanship relative to architectural design. 
One view maintains that the methods employed matter 
little if the result be successful. The opposite school argues 
there can be no real success by indifferent means, In 
such a question a statement of a purely personal preference 
is of little value unless backed by knowledge. Both opinions 
might be partially supported. The only criterion of the 
value of an architectural drawing, that is, one which is made 
as an aid to fine building, is the degree of fineness in the 
building itself. But historical research reveals that the 
great periods of architecture have been paralleled by a 
corresponding quality in their architectural drawings. This 
does not prove that the quality of the drawings is the 
measure of the greatness of the architecture, nor does it 
show that the greatness of the architecture inspires a similar 
value in the drawings. But it does mean that the two inter- 
act on each other. The clearness of the conception is just 
that quality which enables a clear and convincing statement 
of it on paper. The lucid expression of the idea is the 
necessary preliminary to its successful realization. 

Clear thinking, then, is the one thing necessary to good 
drawing. By clear thinking must be understood a compre- 
hensive menta! solution of every difficulty which the pro- 
position concerned can present. Such a conception is not 
outside the bounds of possibility. But at this point trouble 
may step in. 

An idea may be fine, it may be complete, yet it may be 
expressed poorly. The mind may be so hedged by evil 
precept, circumscribed by unsui' able convention, hampered 
by false notions, that the means become inadequate to the 
end. The fine idea fails to cross the gulf between its incep- 
tion and its realizatiow” The precious metal, in its trans- 
mutation, slips through the cracks of the damaged crucible ! 

For this failure a study of historical drawings forms a 
valuable corrective. It provides the one efficient antidote. 
There is nothing else that will so thoroughly sweep away 
the trite conventions, banish the false precept and the base 
notion. There is nothing else will give so sound a judgment 
based on knowledge and freedom guided by experience. 

The sum of architectural drawings is not ended by those 
made to express an original idea. Illustrations of realized 
projects may quite properly be included. 

The ability to draw accurately what is seen will not of 
itself produce art. Art is built up on the accumulated 
experience of past masters. There can be no foothold in 
art without a knowledge of its history—and the lesson of 
Tradition is change. History is full of men who made 
Tradition by rebelling against it. 
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Ancient 


and Medizval Drawings. 


In reviewing the development of architectural drawing 
we shall see human endeavour sometimes advancing, some- 
times going back. But in the aggregate the movement is 
forward. It is for us to see that our contribution is one of 
progress. 

We may also enlarge our technical equipment. 


* * * * * * 


From the days when man’s activities in building became 
too vast to be controlled by word of mouth alone, some 
pictured representation, though only the bare outline of the 
conception, must have been the most natural and the most 
convenient way of conveying the intention of the master’s 
mind to those who carried out his will. 

In the Louvre of Paris is an ancient diorite statue of the 
Prie t-King Gudea, who reigned at some period between 
2500 and 2400 B.c. in Lagash, to-day the ruined town of 
Telloh, on the east bank of the Shatt-el-Hai. There is also 
a diorite slab which rested on the knees of the statue and on 
which is engraved the plan of an enclosed Samarian build- 
ing-site. The walls and towers are shown, as it were, lying 
flat on the ground. On the base of the slab is carved the 
draughtsman’s graduated scale, and on the left side stands 
in relief a stvle, shaped like a long bobbin. 

A further example, also in the Louvre, shows similar 
instruments in the same relative positions, though the 
remainder of the slab is plain. The styles are of a kind suit- 
able for drawing on clay, the common writing material in 
that place and period. There is sufficient evidence in the 
inclusion of these instruments on memorial slabs alone to 
show that the making of architectural drawings on clay was 
a general practice of the time. 

Direct and simple in its statement is the drawing on clay 
of the plan of an early Babylonian house, now preserved 
in the Western Asiatic Museum of Berlin (Fig. 1). Ancient 
architectural drawings generally include some part of the 
elevational treatment on the horizontal representation of a 
building, but here the draughtsman has contented himself 
with the plan form alone. At the bottom the wide entrance 
door gives access to an ante-room, which, in turn, leads by 
a narrow door to a carefully screened court, from which 
open the more private rooms of the house. In each rect- 
angular space the dimensions are clearly given and read : 
five, seven, twelve ells, and so on. 

Less direct in its handling, though of even greater interest, 
is the coloured drawing on limestone, preserved in the 
museum at Cairo (Fig. 3), found in the “ Valley of the Kings,” 
which shows the rock tomb of Rameses IX, who reigned 
1142-1123 B.c. The doorways, with their posts and lintels, 
are here shown lying down and pointing towards the interior 
of the tomb. Much-faded hieratic writing, not visible in 
the reproduction, gives the names and sizes of the different 
rooms ; for instance, ‘‘ The God’s Corridor of the Sun, 30 ells 
long, 6 wide, 7 high.’ The actual dimensions of the cham- 
bers do not always agree with those given—their sizes may 
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1, A PLAN OF A BABYLONIAN HCUSE. 


Size of original, 11.3 x I2cm. 


(From Wasmuth’s ‘“ Architektur-Zeichnungen.’’) 


have been altered in the course of construction. But the 
fact that the rooms shown in the drawing, at the end of the 
tomb, have not been finished, makes safe the conjecture 
that this is the original, or at least a contemporary copy of 
the original draft of the design. 

Of the ancient Greek and Hellenistic methods of express- 
ing graphically an architectural idea we know but little. 
A specialized education in drawing existed in Periclean 
Athens. Drawings were made with a style on soft pottery 
or wax tablets or with charcoal or lead on boards of white 
boxwood. In later times papyrus paper was used. Two 
methods of expression were known—outline drawing and 
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z. A ROMAN PLAN ON MARBLE BELONGING TO 
OF THE FIRST CENTURY A.D. 
Size of original, 55 * 77cm. 


(From Wasmuth's *‘ Architcktur-Zeichnungen. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


oxaypagia, Or shadow drawing, which latter Platon 
mistrusted as a kind of conjuring. Set-squares were 
apparently unknown, but a form of T-square, shaped 
as an equal-armed cross and used alternately on adjacent 
sides of a right-angled board, was in common use in the 
schools, and may be seen in many vase-drawings. If we are 
uncertain which medium was generally employed for archi- 
tectural purposes, we do know that whatever drawings were 
used were fortified by copious and exacting specifications, 
of which examples exist to-day. 

And we know but little more of the architectural drawings 
of imperial Rome. The elaborate forms and multiplication 
of parts which developed in the great Roman buildings could 
scarcely have been achieved without the aid of preliminary 
drawings carefully and exactly made. Yet Vitruvius, 
generally so explicit, makes no more than a passing reference 
to plans, sections, and elevations. That the Roman draughts- 
man could make a straightforward and convincing statement 
of a plan is clear from such engraved marble fragments as 
survive to-day. But these incised slabs must be regarded 
as records of finished works and not as means to new achieve- 
ment. 

The marble plan of Rome, which Vespasian, and later, 
Severus, set up in the Templum Sacra Urbis is too well 
known to need description. In the museum at Perugia is a 
slab of marble, belonging to the second half of the first 
century A.D., which shows the plan of ‘a tomb near a guard- 
house’ (Fig. 2). In the top centre is a plan of the upper 
floor of the guard-house—though to a smaller scale than the 
lower floor. The inclusion of the upper floor plan is rare if 
not unique amongst the survivals of ancient architectural 
drawings. For that reason the upper plan has been thought 
by some to be a forgery. But there is nothing in the numerals 
which mark the sizes of the rooms nor in the technique of 
the execution to support that argument. 

The insistence on the plan form shown in these primitive 
or ancient drawings argues an imagi- 
native grip of the realities of the 
problems sometimes lacking in more 
recent work. These drawings are, 
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eS for the most part, the work of men 
\ ~ who well knew what they were 
' about. The economy of means, 


though partly dictated by difficulties 
of technique, does not follow a pau- 
city of ideas, but marks a deliberate 
e.' selection of essentials stripped of 
irrelevant accessories. 

The marked difference between 
ancient drawings and the drawings 
of the Middle Ages is between the 
matter-of-factness, the straightfor- 
wardness, the objectivity of the 
former, and the personal, fanciful 
and subjective outlook evidenced in 
the latter. All early attempts at 
graphic expression tend to include 
in one drawing objects which the 
artist considered necessary to express 
his meaning, drawing them from 
remembered knowledge of their 
form and existence and not from 
immediate visual And 
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evidence. 


drawings of the Middle Ages are 
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3. A PLAN OF THE 


TOMB OF RAMESES IX. 


Size of original, 14 x 83.5 cm. 


(vom Wasmuth’s ‘“ Architektur-Zeichnungen.’’) 


generally characterized by this tendency. The medievalist 
was always ready to do a plain thing in a complicated 
way. 

A rare drawing on parchment of the Carolingian period, 
of about A.D. 820, preserved in the library of St. Gallin, 
Switzerland, shows the plan of a monastery which follows 
accurately enough the general disposition of parts common 
to such buildings of the day, but which is peculiar in indicat- 
ing the walling by a single line. The tower walls and the 
piers of the aisles, perhaps of sufficient mass to impress the 
mind of the artist, are alone shown with two dimensions. 
The furniture, constantly handled, and so not easily over- 
looked, is clearly marked. The benches in the day-room, the 
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4. A TWELFTH-CENTURY PLAN OF THE CATHEDRAL 
AND BENEDICTINE MONASTERY OF CANTERBURY. 


A2 


library shelves, the chairs and tables, the barrels in the cellar, 
are all faithfully included. The strong decorative tendency 
of medieval art found room, or made room, for expression 
in drawings of a primarily architectural character. And 
in this St. Gallin drawing two shrines are marked by 
spiral curves, the trees or vines in the garden are in- 
dicated by that conventional branched trefoiling so common 
in illuminated manuscripts of the age. The ease with 
which the whole of the monastic buildings fill the sheet 
suggests that little account was taken of actual dimen- 
sions, and supports the view that the early medieval 
draughtsman subordinated scale and technical exactness 
to a formal decoration of the sheet. The whole drawing 
is more of a personal reminiscence than a statement of 
fact. 

An interesting development of this drawing is seen in the 
survey of the Cathedral and Benedictine Monastery of Can- 
terbury (Fig. 4), made some time in the twelfth century by 
the monk Eadwin. Unfortunately, this drawing is only 
available from an eighteenth-century engraving, included in 
the Vestusta Monumenta of the Society of Antiquaries 
for 1789. 

Here, apparently, more attention is paid to the correctness 
of the statement and less to the ingenious problem of filling 
every portion of the page, but the scale of the details has 
been generously forced where it was thought necessary to 
emphasize their importance. The method of handling this 
drawing conveys a remarkable amount of information. 
The water-ducts and sewers are clearly indicated. Every 
part has its complementary legend. With this drawing as 
guide it is not difficult to form a reasonably clear impression 
of the building as a whole. 

A comparison of this drawing by the monk Eadwin 
with a print by Loggan, to instance a later worker, shows 
that both draughtsmen were attempting to convey as 
much as possible without the severance of the parts of the 
building. The former gives more information, though with 
less accuracy, than the latter. Both succeed within their 
own limits. The choice between them is the choice of a 
compromise. 

There is no evidence to show that draughtsmen prior to the 
end of the medieval period conceived a better way of express- 
ing a building graphically and in its ‘hree dimensions than by 
projecting over the plan, each in its proper place, the salient 
features of the elevations. The dissemination of the parts 
of a building—the expression of the plan, sections, and 
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5. THE HOSPITAL CHURCH AT ESSLINGEN, 
BY HANS BOELINGER, 1501. 


(vom Eaggers’s ‘‘ Architektonische Handzeichnungen.’’) 


elevations separately, but in conjunction, a method so familiar 
to us that we can see nothing but simplicity in it—was 
actually of slow development, and seems never to have 
occurred to the architects and draughtsmen of early times. 
Separate medieval plan and separate elevations there are, 
and such drawings as those of Willard de Honecourt, in his 
celebrated vellum sketch-book, of the thirteenth century, 
show how decided and direct they could be. There is no 
hesitation or doubt in, for instance, the plan of “the pres- 
bytery of Saint Mary of Vaucelles of the Cistercian Order” 
(Fig. 6). Cn>2 of the most interesting drawings in the book is 
Willard’s design for another presbytery, which, he tells us, 
he made with his friend Peter de Corbie. Willard de Hone- 
court appears to have been an artist of broad sympathies, 
drawing whatever attracted his interest with a line of 
unfaltering precision. 

The extent to which drawings were used in the Middle 
Ages, as instruction and aid to builders, has been a matter 
of some controversy. That they were used is certain from 
occasional references to them and from the few drawings 
of the period which remain to-day. 

Architectural drawings in past times seem to have been 
regarded as of little importance when the purpose for which 
they were made had been served. The result was of more 
value and beauty than the means. 
stances the case is reversed. 

In the will of Henry VI of England a flotte is mentioned 
as explaining some building work, and in that of Henry VII, 
‘““made thus laste daie of the moneth of Marche 1509,” 
reference is made to a plat and a picture, “as is by us 
redily devised and in picture delivered to the Priour of 
Saunt Bartilmews besid Smythfeld, maister of the workes 
of our said chapell,’’ at Westminster. But the context docs 
not make clear whether the building as a whole or only the 
windows are included in the “picture.” 

Certain it is that “picture” is a fitting term to apply to 
the most part of medieval architectural drawings. Those 
which approach the elevational are shown in a kind of 


In some modern in- 


pseudo-perspective, which leaves room for doubt as to the 
actual direction the lines are intended to take, and would 
have given no more than an idea of the general intention of 
the designer. The constructional details must have been 
devised as the work proceeded. Willard de Honecourt, 
who was probably the architect of Cambrai Cathedral, made 
some careful studies of difficult parts of masonry in the 
presbytery of Rheims Cathedral—doubtless intended for 
incorporation in his new work. But while they would have 
been invaluable to him for the purpose of giving verbal 
instructions to his masons, they are in no sense “ working- 
drawings’”’ as we understand the term to-day. 

The German drawings of the latter part of the fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries frequently reach a high level of 
achievement. The draft of the hospital church at Esslin- 
gen, made by Hans Boblinger in 1501 (lig. 5), is half-way 
between the elevational and the perspective method of 
presentation. Earlier in date, but more mature in its tech- 
nique, is the drawing of the Great Porch of Regensburg 
Cathedral (Fig. 7). Such a drawing is clearly the production 
of a skilled worker—a past-master in his art. The conven- 
tion of the geometric elevation to scale is perfectly under- 
stood. The handling of the intricate detail could scarcely 
be surpassed. With drawings of this quality the medieval 
period comes to a close. 

JAMES BURFORD. 
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6. A PAGE FROM THE SKETCH-BOOK OF WILLARD 
DE HONECOURT, THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Size of original, about 7in. x Qin. 
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7 THE HIGH PORCH OF REGENSBURG CATHEDRAL LATE FIFTELNTH CENTURY. 


(From Eggers’s “ Architektonische Handzetchnungen.’’) 








Raynham. 


The Seat of The Marquess Townshend. 


HE amount of Inigo Jones’s work in domestic 

architecture is by no means so large as has been 

supposed. In enumerating the authentic works 

of Jones, Mr. Gotch writes of Raynham that 
there is no evidence of his connection here beyond tradition 
and the style of the work itself, “but much of this has 
touches about it that are quite in his manner.” There are, 
however, “indications that the house was built at two 
periods, and these make it difficult to attribute the whole 
work to one designer.’’* 

The tradition that Jones was the builder of Raynham 
dates at least from the early eighteenth century, and it 
has been often assumed that the house (which is “the most 
distinguished example of the seventeenth century architec- 
ture in England”’) is completely the work of Jones and that 
the decorations of the whole of the interior remain very 
much as they were designed.+ Though the fact that William 
Kent was called in by the second Lord Townshend is men- 
tioned in county histories, little stress is laid upon his 
modifications, and it therefore seemed of interest to examine 
the evidence for the proportionate share of Jones and Kent 
in Raynham. 

Sir Roger Townshend,? who had license to travel abroad 
for three years in 1620, intended to build himself a goodiy 
house (in the words of Sir Henry Spelman) in the reign of 
Charles I. He proposed to fetch stone for his new home from 
Coxford Abbey, by the advice of his grandfather Sir Nicho!as 
Bacon, but odd accidents happened, and finally, after havir g 
digged the cellaring and raised the walls with some of the 
abbey stone breast-high, “the wall reft from the corner 
stones though it was clear above ground.’’§ After Spelman 
himself had seen this untoward beginning with his own 
eyes, Sir Roger dug the foundations of a new house “about 
twenty yards more forward towards the north,” and finished 
his house “ with none of the abbey stone about it.’” Raynham 
is, indeed, a brick house, with stone used for the base and 
dressings and for the centre of the eastern front. 

The western (entrance) front is a typical Flemish elevation 
of the mid-seventeenth century, in which curved gable ends 
are a feature. In the centre, in which an entablature is 
carried as far as the wings (which project about nine feet), the 
shaped and pedimented gable with its centre oval window 
surrounded by carved strapwork, and the magnificent 
entrance doorway, which is of unusual height and refine- 
ment, are individual in treatment. The scroll carving in 
the space between the capitals of the columns that flank 
the doorway is delicate in execution and in excellent preser- 
vation, as is the cartouche within the broken pediment on 
which are carved the arms of Townshend, quartering Vere. 


* J. A. Gotch, “The English Home,”’ p. 58. 
Triggs and Tanner, “‘Some Architectural Works of Inigo Jones,” p. 19. 
t 1588-1637. 


§ ‘History of the Fate ot Sacrilege,”’ p. 151 


{| Sic Roger Townshend married Mary, second daughter and co-heir ot 
Horatio, Lord Vere of Tilbury. 


The wing gable ends are crowned by pediments; the gable 
itself is of scroll form, with Ionic caps at the head and 
volutes at the base of the scroll. Somewhat similar but 
smaller gable ends appear at Swakeleys, near Uxbridge, 
which is dated 1638. The south front is simply treated, the 
only outstanding feature being the centre doorway. 

On the eastern side of the house the wings, which are of 
slight proportion, correspond to those on the west front, but 
the stone centre may have been modified in the eighteenth 
century alterations. Though described in “Later Renais- 
sance Architecture ’’ as being not quite in sympathy with 
the older work,* the composition in the mass is extremely 
fine. It is significant that the banqueting house in Whitehall, 
finished in 1622, in which the later Renaissance first finds 
perfect expression in England, would have had still the 
interest of novelty on Sir Roger Townshend’s return from 
his travels. Certainly in 1731 the name of Inigo Jones “our 
master’’ is definitely given as the architect by “long Sir 
Thomas Robinson,” a convinced Palladian (who had been 
visiting Houghton a few miles away), who adds that Raynham 
“has been lately sashed and prettily ornamented in the 
inside by Mr. Kent.’’+ If the date generally given (1636) 
for the building of Raynham be correct, the death of Si 
Roger in 1637 and the long minority of his son and successor, 
Sir Horatio,t would accord for the scarcity of Jones’s work 
in the interior of Raynham. Two rooms on the attic floor, 
which must have originally formed part of a gallery, have 
small panel wainscoting and chimneypiece of Jacobean 
character, but of the type that a provincial joiner would 
have designed. The interior was almost completely decora- 
ted by William Kent under Charles, second Lord Townshend 
(1674-1738).§ Lord Townshend, a boy of thirteen on suc 
ceeding to the estates, returned from the customary grand 
tour in 1697, and Burnet tells us that he had great parts, 
and had improved them by travelling. Under a Whig 
ministry, Lord Townshend was ambassador at the Hague 
in Queen Anne’s reign and was a supporter of George | 
on his accession ; he was invested with the Garter in 1724 and 
continued his political career until 1730, when this avenue 
was closed by a violent quarrel with his neighbour and 
brother-in-law, the all-powerful Sir Robert Walpole; as 
Walpole aptly expressed it, “as long as the firm was Towns- 
hend and Walpole, all went well; as soon as it became 
Walpole and Townshend, things went wrong.” 
statesman then turned his attention to scientific farming 
and the “kind of rural improvement which arises from 
turnips was the favourite subject of Townshend’s conversa- 
tion.”’ He resolved never to see London again, and with 
the large additional income due to his agricultural improve- 


The ex- 


* Belcher and Macartney, “Later Renaissance Architecture,” Vol. II 
p. 63. 

+ ‘Hist. MSS. Comm.,, Fifth Report, Appendix, Part VI’ (1897), p. 86 
MSS. of the Earl of Carlisle. 


+ Born about 1630, died 1687; created Viscount Townshend, 1682 


§ Who also added convenient offices and formed a lake in the park 
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By permission of Mess;s. B. T. Batsford, 


Plate If, July 1923. 
THE GARDEN FRONT. 


Attributed to Inigo Jones. 
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ments, he turned his attention to his house and estate. 
“My Lord Townshend” (writes Lord Oxford in 1732), 
‘‘ showed me his improvements that he had made, also what 
he designs; they have succeeded very well and they are 
very fine, very great and very profitable. It is happy for 
him that he can live contentedly here and free from the 
storms and shipwrecks of state. I think he has been a very 
fortunate man to get himself so well out from among the 
politicians, and courtiers 
and ministers.’ 

From photographs at 
Raynham of wash draw- 
ings dated 1727, the house 
was at that date comple- 
ted by a walled formal 
garden, with an entrance 
avenue consisting of trees 
clipped and feathering at 
the top. When Lord Oxford 
wrote in 1732, however, 
Lord Townshend had pulled 
down all walls, and made 
his kitchen and fruit garden 
“quite out of sight upon 
the decline of the hill.” 
Within doors (l.ord Oxford 
continues) “my lord has 
altered the whole inside, 
and has made it extremely 
convenient the rooms 
are fitted up by Mr. Kent, 
and consequently there is 
a great deal of gilding, 
very clumsy overcharged 
chimneypieces to the great 
waste of fine marble.’’* 

There is no_ gilding, 
however, in the fine hall, 
which approximates to the 
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favourite Palladian double THE ENTRANCE. 


cube.+ An Ionic pilaster 

order is carried round the walls, and in the spaces 
between the pilasters are either long panels or the doorways 
necessary in a hall about which the main living rooms are 
grouped. The frieze is of finely modelled female heads and 
oak-leaf swags. The attic is left plain except for panels 
corresponding to the window apertures on the western side. 
The ceiling has been attributed :o Joncs in spite of the 
evidence of the centre panel (in which the Garter, arms and 
supporters of Lord Townshend are prominent, modelled in 
high relief{) and the late French character of the stucco 
detail. The centre and two octagonal panels are surrounded 
by heavy enriched and modillioned ribs, which are con- 
nected ; while the smaller subsidiary panels filling the re- 
maining ceiling area (which are filled with scrolls, and with 
masks flanked by short scrolls very characteristic of Kent’s 
design), are framed in ribs of less projection enriched with 
irets. 


* 


Account of tour in Norfolk (September, 1732), by Lord Oxford 
Harley ( orrespondence, MSS. of the Duke of Portland 


. P bS s : 
t 24 ft. o in. by 48 ft. 3 in.; height (to ceiling), 25 ft. ro in 


¥ a 
+ Lord Townshend received the Garter in 1 724 





In the Belisarius room* the ceiling is perhaps the most 
perfect example left of Inigo Jones’s method of treating 
plaster. In this lofty room, which is on the first floor, the 
so‘tness and character of the work should be contrasted 
with Kent’s ceiling in the hall. 

A centre oval panel is enclosed by a wide moulded and 
modillioned rib, the soffit of which is enriched with closely 
packed fruit. The other ribs, which are also modillioned, 
are enriched with acanthus 
scrolls, with rosettes at the 
intersections. Very similar 
is the ceiling in the lofty 
saloon at Coleshill, where, 
it is recorded, Jones was 
“consulted about ye ceil- 
ings.” 

The oval centre panel 
at Coleshill was left plain, 
perhaps for pictorial treat- 
ment; at Raynham it has, 
unfortunately, received the 
attention o William Kent, 
who has filled it with a 
winged female figure seated 
on a block on which the 
Townshend arms and Gar- 
ter are visible, making 
records in an open book 
beside a_ rostral column. 
The panels surrounding are 
painted with the Towns- 
hend supporters in grisaille 
—a greyhound and a stag 
—emerging from scrolls 
against a ‘‘mosaic’’ back- 
ground. The white marble 
chimneypiece, of immense 
projection, is evidently one 
of those overcharged chim- 
neypieces to which Lord 
Oxford refers. Kent’s pic- 
torial effects are also noticeable in the principal stair- 
case with wrought iron balustrading, where the cove is 
decorated in grisaille, with gold background, and the walls 
with grisaille representations of statuary in niches. At 
Houghton, also according to Horace Walpole, Kent was 
restricted to grisaille by Sir Robert Walpole, and in this 
medium “‘if his faults are not so glaring, they are (in Horace 
Walpole’s opinion) scarcely less numerous.” 

In the centre of the east front on the ground floor is the 
saloon,+ entirely decorated by Kent in a lighter manner. 
The ceiling is divided by curved fretted ribs, but the en- 
closed compartments are left plain. The helmet-shaped 
motifs, flanked by palms, were designed above the fine full- 
length pictures of Sir Horatio Vere’s officers which originally 
hung here. It is the centre of a suite of rooms running along 
the east front. The dining-room is a very successful instance 
of Kent’s decoration, though it is depreciated by Lord 
Oxford. Kent, he writes, “has parted the dining room to 
make a sort of buffet, by the arch of Severus, surely a most 





* So called after a picture by Salvator Rosa which used to hang there. 
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BELISARIUS ROOM. BY INIGO JONES. 
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THE HALL. BY WILLIAM KENT. 
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THE SALOON. 








\ SITTING-ROOM 
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THE DINING 


preposterous thing to introduce a building in a room, which 
was designed to stand in the street.’ The arched screen is, 
however, an interesting feature and the room with its 
recessed panels and enriched mouldings at the angles of the 
projecting chimneybreast is in Kent's lighter domestic 
manner. The unmeaning detail of the tablet of the pedi- 
mented chimneypiece is also not without precedent in his 
work. Other interesting rooms decorated by Kent are 
Queen Anne’s bedchamber, also on the ground floor, and 
the boudoir. 

The top floor, which consists of bedrooms, is carried over 
all the rooms except the Belisarius room, which is of ex- 
ceptional height. 

The rivalry of three families of North Norfolk finds 
interesting and permanent expression in the great three 
houses, Raynham, Houghton, and Holkham. The building 
of Houghton* five miles away was, it seems, intended to 
eclipse Raynham, and there is a tradition that Lord Towns- 
hend stood on the roof of his house cursing his brother-in- 
law Sir Robert Walpole when he saw the walls of the new 
house rising. The foundations of Holkham were dug in 
1734, and both Houghton and Holkham were carried out 
by men who accepted Inigo Jones as their master. If there 


* Houghton was begun in 1722, the decorations practically completed 
by 1732 when Lord Oxford describes it. 
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was emulation between the Townshends and the Cokes, it 
is evident that Kent gave his best to Raynham, and the 
sober restraint and order of the Raynham decorations are 
preferable to the over-rich and riotous indiscipline of his 
work at Houghton. It is interesting to find that Lord Oxford, 
who continues his tour in Norfolk to Houghton, speaks 
slightingly of Houghton without and within. “I think,” 
he writes, “it is neither magnificent nor beautiful; there is 
very great expense without either judgment or taste. 

The house as it is now is a composition of the greatest 
blockheads and most ignorant fellows in architecture that 
are... It is certainly a very great disadvantage to see 
this place after Raynham,” which he admits is “by much 
the finest in England that I ever saw.” 

Raynham has been left unchanged since its modification by 
Kent; for it is fortunate that the ambitious alterations by 
Adam,* of which there is record in the Soane Museum, were 
not attempted. These were to consist of a “‘ great colonnaded 
facade on the lines of Compton Verney, two-story Corin- 
thian with an attic over, and added wing-blocks.”’ 

M. JOURDAIN. 


* Index to Adam drawings, section I; A. Bolton, ‘The Works of R. and 
S. Adam”’ (1922), Vol. Il. There is also a design for a bridge with five 
segment arches with tabernacles of Doric columns with pedestals on piers. 
(No date or scale on drawing.) 








Leaves from a Sketch Book. 


No. 4.—Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A. 
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EMBROIDERY IN WHITE LINEN THREAD ON COARSE LINEN. 


(From the Victoria and Albert Museum.) 
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SCRAPS OF MEDIEVAL GLASS FROM ENGLISH CHURCHES. 


NEEDLEWORK. 


(From the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
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SCRAPS OF MEDIZEVAL GLASS. 





A STAINED GLASS WINDOW. 





On a First Sight of France. 





ROUEN, FROM THE SLOPES OF BONSECOURS, 


HAVE a friend who recently visited France for the 
first time in his life—-a country which he had always 
been eager to see. Though his visit was short I knew 
he would return laden with impressions and eager 

to generalize about the French, for he is by nature ready 
to generalize upon the slightest occasion without any foun- 
dation for his observations. After such a description it 
is perhaps unnecessary to explain that he is a journalist 
on the staff of a London newspaper, but it should be borne 
in mind that he is notwithstanding a gentleman, and a 
fairly cultured man. He is young and adds to his many 
activities that of keeping a diary. 

As I happened to know this [ inquired whether he had 
kept his diary abroad. He replied that his chief pastime 
abroad had been keeping a diary, but he refused at first to 
produce it on the grounds that privacy is the one law which 
every diarist must respect. 

First impressions of the world, however, are of all things 
the most fascinating. A man’s opinions of other nations 
are the property of his countrymen. I read my friend’s 
diary, and found with a shock of astonishment that his 
first impressions had been formed by the architecture of 
the French nation rather than by the character of its 
country or people. So stimulating did I find this that I 
commandeered the diary, and venture to print below one 
or two extracts, not for any particular merit they have, 
but because they show very prettily how a city and a 
country strike a stranger, and what effect architecture has 
upon the mind eager for fresh experience. That one who 
takes no interest in architecture beyond the interest taken 
by any cultured person in ruins, Norman churches, Gothic 
cathedrals, and his own home, should be so affected by 
the architecture of France as to fill his pages with the 
following jottings, is to me full of surprise. It proves the 
immense importance which all minds attach unconsciously 
to forms of building and to the aspect of streets and 
cities. 

The beginning of the first entry describes a train journey 
through England and an experience in Newhaven, I turn 

B 2 


two pages and mark the point where the diarist has boarded 
the Channel steamer at the English port. 


Wednesday, June 13.—The ship heaved the moment she left 
the jetty. Great breakwaters ran out on either side of us, and 
the sea was flat and green in between. The breakwater on the 
right had a lighthouse on the end of it; a fine thing, I thought, 
a long stone pier carried by an infinitely repeated arcade, with 
the lighthouse at its point. In a moment we were in the Channel. 
Up and down we went, with uneasy motions. The wind came 
up full-throated from the sea. Spray broke over the bow. The 
smoke fell away behind, and hung like gauze over the ship’s 
track, which foamed and crinkled, stretching in a straight line to 
the mouth of the port. The clouds had now vanished and the 
sky was wide and the sun shone. The last I saw of England was 
the bare cliff, the green country, and the houses of Seaford sticking 
up like posts. This grew fainter until nothing was visible but 
a ridge of clouds hugging the land. Soon there was only the sea 
and a straight horizon round us. . . . 

The sea began to break and swell. I felt wretched and went 
below and lay on my back. . . . At last I staggered on deck in 
order to catch an early glimpse of France, but there was still 
nothing visible but the grey pitching sea and the blue high sky. 

I read for what seemed an hour. When I looked over the bow 
again I saw France lying across the horizon like a mat. I looked 
again later and we were close in—close enough to distinguish the 
bare cliffs topped with green, a grey church on the summit of 
the cliffs, tall houses, and the Front of Dieppe, drawn up like a 
firing squad along the shore. Even then I noticed a difference 
in character between the English and French coasts, or really, I 
suppose, between the English and French houses. There seemed 
to be an order here which I had never observed before. The 
houses were not exactly at attention, but they were sitting up 
straight like rabbits with their ears cocked—sharp, silent, on the 
gui vive. They seemed to regard the ship with a searching but 
indifferent scrutiny as if they didn’t care what she was but 
wished to know what she was doing there. French houses, I 
have since discovered, always start up on their hind legs when 
you pass and watch you carefully as if they have been interrupted 
in other business. English houses squat on the grass, and if they 
look at you at all it is out of the tops of their eyes as a dog does 
when his head is between his paws. But generally they appear 
to be in a brown study or asleep. French houses, like the French 
people, never sleep. They never even go to bed. You cannot 
surprise them ; and they are fresh, too, which many English houses 
never were but once, immediately after the Flood. I never saw 
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THE BOULEVARD FROM THE BRIDGE. 


a dingy French house. Yet I never saw a French house or factory 
of bright red or yellow brick. They are gay, but dainty. I should 
think a Frenchman associates our heavy reds and yellows with 
our food. It is all either beer, stout, or raw beef in England. 

As we got into port the wind dropped. The sky was covered in 
light clouds, the sea grey, and the harbour and houses formal . . . 
Dieppe! That was all I saw of it—just three weather-beaten 
sailors, aman with black moustachios, a gendarme, dancing water, 
a cluster of brick walls, steep roofs, chimneys without smoke, and 
gay French windows with window boxes, I think, or anyway, 
pretty curtains or nick-nacks of some sort—all so neat, yet tum- 
bling, crowding. I sawat once there were no ugly buildings between 
the pretty ones. There were modern buildings, but neither the 
old nor the new made any pretence at fashion or fineness. Simple 
houses—nothing more; and not a single Victorian or commercial 
monstrosity, and no posters. As I stood on the quayside I 
realized what I had never realized before, that for a life-time my 
eyes had been assaulted by ugliness, dirt, and vulgarity. I 
realized that my senses were utterly exhausted by the tax put 
upon them in England by the unbridled and unlicensed display 
of anything and everything. It was an enormous relief to the 
nerves to be on French instead of on English soil. 


The diarist travels quickly to Rouen. He arrives there, 
he says, at seven o'clock in the evening, where he finds a 
hotel in the Rue Jeanne d’Arc. He describes the French 
atmosphere as of a “‘steel-like whiteness,’’ and comments 
upon the inhabitants. 


They look, on the whole, much the same as an English crowd, 
except for some small disparities. Any of the faces I saw I could 
have seen in an English town; nevertheless the general impres- 
sion is of a paler and more feminine people. The men are vital 
and serious looking, but I have a feeling that one could blow 
them away. If we were all drops of rain hanging to the rail 
of a fence, I fancy they would drop off before I should. The 
women, on the other hand, appear capable, depen lable, and 
active. There is a serene self-possession about Frenchwomen, 
even about the girls, which I greatly admire, but I wish they 
would not all wear black because it does not harmonize with 
the colour of France. 


He dines at the hotel, registering his astonishment at the 
fact that champagne was offered him at the end of the 
meal; and, later, roams into the town on a voyage of dis- 
covery. The next passage is of significance, for it treats of 
the cathedral.* 


The first thing I went to see was the Cathedral. I found it at 
once. I passed under the Grosse Horloge, along the narrow 
street of that name, and came out into the Place, and saw it 
fronting me, calm, placid, white-haired, magnificent—watching 
me and the world as it had watched when Jeanne d’Arc was 


* A long article on Rouen Cathedral appeared in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Review of December 1916 and January 1917. 





OLD HOUSES BY THE CATHEDRAL. 


burnt a few hundred yards away by the English, five hundred 
years ago.* [tis extraordinary to think that this same Cathedral 
was familiar with the folk of those days, giving them the same 
protection, showing them the same indifference, and that they 
who, as far as we are concerned, might have belonged to another 
planet, could touch the stones we touch to-day. The exterior is 
like lacework over a cloth of silver; the interior is like a living 
organism. You might be Jonah inside the whale, so much does 
each member and organ appear to be functional and vital. 


* As a matter of fact, the Cathedral as it stands to-day was not com- 
pleted until the sixteenth century. Jeanne d’Arc was burnt on May 31, 1431 
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THE FIGURE OF JEANNE D’ARC. 
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THE INTERIOR OF ROUEN CATHEDRAL. 


June 14.—I got up late in a bad temper because nobody 
called me and I could not find a bell. I discovered too late last 
night that there was no soap. Why will they not provide soap 
in French hotels ? I went out to look at the churches—a duty 
visit. The front of St. Quen is new, but the rest is not. I had 
already seen the Cathedral of Rouen and St. Maclou, and when | 
went to St. Ouen I did not expect to be greatly excited. I felt 
that my appetite for Gothic art had been satisfied or, perhaps, 
rather more than satisfied. 

However, I pushed open the door, and there it was all before 
me. It took my breath away. I imagine that the interior is of 
a later date than the interior of the Cathedral, which seems to 
me to have the full-blooded exuberance of an early, powerfully 
creative generation. The inside of St. Ouen is not like the inside 
of a whale ; it is more like a great pine forest. It is, to my mind, 
overpowering—more noble than the Cathedral. I wonder what 
an architect would say to this. As far as I could see it was a 
faultless piece of design. If the Cathedral is like an or- 
ganism, St. Ouen is like the mechanism of a machine. The 
innumerable shafts of the pillars reach up in sharp tube-like 
arms to the vault which they grip in powerful fingers. Between 
the pillars there are walls of glass. (I am told that the stained 
glass in St. Ouen is magnificent, but I did not see it, for it was 
taken down for safety during the war and has not been replaced). 
I found the white glass exhilarating, for the church is black 





THE INTERIOR OF ST. OUEN. 


inside, and the black huge vaults framing the slender, trans- 
lucent windows, make a majesty which it would be hard to 
improve. In the distance behind the altar you have a glimpse 
of rich blue glass which throws the forms of the baldacchino into 
silhouette. With French churches I notice the perfection of the 
lesser parts—a delicacy of touch and vision which revels in making 
the accessories perfect, in creating in a vast ensemble a thousand 
random graces. Other great nations have flourished by separat- 
ing the eternal from the accidental in life. The French concen- 
trate upon the accidental and exalt it to the eternal. The 
French greed of perfection is cruel in its remorselessness. Even 
the corners in France are inevitable. 

St. Ouen has inevitable corners, and studied perfections of 
colour and form which spring to the eye at all hands. You may 
move from end to end, but the pillars and windows and aisles 
and vaults assemble and reassemble themselves in an endless 
variation of majestic vistas, so that there is not a point at which 
you could say “This is unfinished,”’ or an effect which you could 
call less than superb. 


June 15.—I visited to-day the Palais de Justice. Its stonework 
is like steelwork, poised in equilibrium. I also climbed with great 
labour the heights of Bonsecours, and was rewarded by the view 

Rouen, spilt about the river, with little islands dividing the 
pale water, and bridges crossing it. Scattered factory chimneys, the 
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THE JEANNE D’ARC TOWER. 


Cathedral, slim and striking, a ridge of hills in the distance, the 
straight line of the boulevards, the ships in the docks—all in 
miniature so that you could cover it with your hand. Bon- 
secours is crowned with the monument to Jeanne d’Arc, a hideous 
contrivance like an infernal machine, but housing the very simple, 
exquisite, perhaps rather sentimental, statue of Jeanne. 

In the evening I went to the Folies Bergére. I will not go 
again. I do not want to die of boredom yet. 


For a day or two after this the diary remains blank. 
Then it starts again with “Two cats started to fight outside 
my window last night, but even French cats are sensible, 
and make no undue disturbance. I now understand why 
the French build steep roofs. So that the cats cannot 
prowl on them. The last entry on this day describes 
the boulevards at night, and will conclude these extracts ina 
fitting manner. 


After dinner I went down to the river. Dusk was setting in. 
The sky was high and white, and the town took on that aspect 
of mysterious meditation peculiar to night. Before I reached the 
river the streets lay deserted. Only one or two people passed, 
intent on their own business. An atmosphere of brooding peace 
seemed to envelop each doorway and window. But when | 
turned into the boulevard by the river the gaiety of the cafés 
burst upon me. I walked exactly to the middle of the bridge, 
where I turned into the bay above the buttress of the middle 
arch, and surveved what I had left behind with the detach- 


THE CHURCH OF SI. MACLOU. 


ment of the mariner and the stranger. The river lay below me, 
smooth and luminous, shadowing forth the sky as the eyes of a 
friend reflect the smile of a friend. The bank was now strung with 
lights, which repeated themselves in the water. I could see the 
wide boulevard parallel with the river, a steamer moored up in 
the docks, its white smoke-stacks towering above the trees, the 
pavements across the street blackened with clusters of people 
taking their drinks at the tables before the brilliantly lighted 
cafés ; and the cafés themselves with their awnings and their tiny 
orchestras. Above these the rapidly darkening buildings whose 
chimneys and steep roofs began to grow in silhouette against the 
sky; and over all the delicate lines of the Cathedral, its great 
towers and its fleche. Everything appeared in the simple colours 
of night—serene and silent and precise. I visualized the evening 
hour in an English town, and realized how one differed from 
the other. There was none of the provincial charm, the blue 
curling smoke, the sudden beauties—no barking dogs or playing 
children—nor anything of the intimate family air typical of a fins 
English town. Rather this was France in miniature—a national, 
not a family expression. A broad boulevard, tall houses of one 
height, almost monumentally composed chimney-stacks, grouping 
themselves of their own accord; an atmosphere ordered and 
precise, yet intimate in its way and expressive of the clear, serious, 
ordered lives of its inhabitants, with their sanity, their balance, 
their restraint, their bursts of emotion, their sensitiveness to all 
that is exquisite and simple and sensible. It struck me that this 
city was an articulate expression of a great civilization. Many 
hundreds of years it must have taken to create a nation which 
could build such a city upon lines so noble yet so simple. 
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By F. R. Yerbury. 
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Plate IV, July 1923. 
A SCULPTURE GROUP, VERSAILLES. 
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An_ Essay in Decoration. 


A Ballroom by G. G. Wornum. 


With Photographs by 


Ir. R. Yerburv, The Architectural Review. 





KING’S HALL, BEFORE REDECORATION 


HE King’s Hall, Bournemouth, was built in 1914 

for the Royal Bath Hotel, Ltd., which it adjoins. 

It was designed by Mr. Foggerty, A.M.I.C.E., and 

temporarily decorated pending the return of pre- 

war conditions. A year ago the company asked me to 

design the mural decorations, add a gallery and staircase, 

and cenvert existing bedrooms into lounge, waiting, and 

cloak rooms. This article deals mainly with the mural 

decorations which both in their material and composition are 
rather unusual. 

The chief basis of the decoration is the application of 
hand-made marble and other papers, and water-colour life- 
size costume figures painted on drawing-paper, cut out, 
pasted to the walls, and then sized and varnished. A 
successful experiment in this method was made two vears 
ago at Derby, where the work has stood entirely satisfac- 
torily except in one or two places where it was unavoidably 
placed on new plaster, which resulted in the slight dis- 
coloration of certain papers. 

Above is a view of the hall before reconstruction and re- 
decoration. It will be seen that the entablature has been 
removed between the piers, and that a fibrous plaster arch 
has replaced the semicircular painted panels. This I required 
to attain scale and unity in the new mural composition. 
Two of the eight bays on either side of the hall became 
occupied by the new gallery and staircase, leaving six bays 
on either side to border the dancing floor. The third bay 
from the opposite end (containing on one side emergency 
exit doors) was selected for the centre of the composition. 
Each of the panels measures 17 ft. 6 in. to the crown of the 
arch and to ft. 6 in. wide. 

The decoration for each panel was made complete in my 
studio, and composed of small pieces of paper cut to shape, 
and numbered for reassembling and hanging by means of a 
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key-chart. Several planes were established for the figures 
in order to attain scale and distance. The foreground figures 
were made life-size, the smallest figures being but a few 
inches high. The planes were also made for the mural 
architectural features. This system of planes, together with 
the aid of perspective, enabled too much realism to be 
avoided in the actual painting and shading of the architec- 
ture and figures. 

The upper background was simply distempered a moon- 
light blue. The aqualine distemper used produced just the 
right suction to make the applied paper adhere well. It was 
found that an oil-painted wall was not satisfactory in this 
respect. A large quantity of greenish-coloured marble 
paper, specially printed by hand in Paris, in small sheets, 
was used to serve for the larger architectural features. This 
paper, which is such as bookbinders use, but of a larger 
figure, is produced by floating three or more colours (each 
colour mixed with a different medium, such as oxgall, oil of 
turpentine, water) on a gum bath; and before the printing 
of each sheet the surface is stirred by means of a feather. 
The paper is then lightly laid on and pulled off. This 
process gives, of course, a constant variety, and, particularly 
when gold-dust is added, can give a brilliance that is quite 
unattainable with paint. The marble paper colonnade has 
been slightly shaded in water-colour. 

All the panels in the curved ceiling were covered with 
marble paper of a smoky pattern and colour. The paper 
contains large spaces of transparent blue, and is blended 
with greys and greens. The ribs and mouldings were dis- 
tempered beige and grey. 

The Corinthian piers are marble 
with gold and with gilt caps. 

The carpet of broken lavender, mulberry-coloured up- 
holstery, and an inlaid oak parquet floor complete the 
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colour-scheme, the figure decoration being executed in soft 
tones. 

Great difficulty was experienced in aiming for a colour- 
scheme that would be successful both by day and by night, 
for such were the requirements. It is doubtful if such a 
thing can really be accomplished, and where preference had 
to be given more attention was paid to the night effects. 
Successful night effect, however, is dependent on successful 
lighting. The lampshades were made in pale champagne 
silk varnished by a special process, which renders them 
washable and very luminous when lit. Each shade contains 
white, green, and red lamps, and each of these colours is on 
a diminisher, thus allowing of pure single-coloured lights, or 
a mixture of colours graded according to the operator’s 
fancy. Further, the switching is so arranged that each 
series of lamps acts independently. A line of lamps in three 
colours is concealed by the rib against each end wall, pro- 
ducing extremely striking effects when operated. 

The large carved wood and silvered pedestal at each 
corner of the floor carries a bowl containing a spectrum 
light, which slowly changes its colour, illuminating a large 
rough-hewn block. of alum. This is an experiment that has 
turned out very successfully. Alum was selected as being 
inexpensive, but giving the same effect as illuminated rock 
crystal. Further lighting effect is produced by a “spot” 
light at either end, and the switch control board is placed 
in one corner of the gallery. Further electrical work is 
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concerned with a loud-speaker horn in each corner of the 


hall that can be connected up with any solo instrument of 


the orchestra, with a speaker, gramophone, and wireless. 
It is a matter of comment that the whole of this electrical 
work and the bulk of the decoration and structural work 
were carried out by the workmen on the hotel staff. 

The new gallery and staircase were executed in oak, the 
balustrade being of steel, silver plated. 

The alterations to the farther end of the hall are apparent 
in the illustrations. The large oil-painting at the end, 
executed previously by Mr. Oliver Thomas (who, with his 
father, has had lifelong service with the Royal Bath Hotel, 
and has covered hundreds of yards of wall in the building 
with painted decoration of a high order), was found to be 
out of value with the new scheme, and was cut up in fan 
form as shown. 

3eyond the hall are a new entrance lobby, waiting-room, 
and lounge, all decorated with marble paper and water- 
colour in the above manner. In the lounge and waiting-room, 
however, the decoration has been composed in the form of 
large tapestry panels based on a study of French seventeenth- 
century designs, chiefly in warm tones. Papers with a 
rather marked texture were used for these. The groundwork 
of the walls is of an oatmeal colour. A shaped valance of 
shot-green and gold paper finishes the ceiling, which is of a 
buff colour. Buff and gold silk curtains and a buff carpet 
complete the scheme. 
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THE STAIRCASE. 


Red marble paper broken with gold and black form 
decorative features on the lobby walls, and large cartouches 
of pale yellow marble paper boldly picked out in colour form 
the chief motif. 

The floor of the vestibule is of marble rubber in green, 
white, and black colours, and is laid to pattern. 

All the painted figure decoration was carried out in my 
studio by Miss Penrose-Thackwell and Mr. Gilroy. A good 
deal of trouble was taken in the study of costumes and 
pastimes of the eighteenth century, though definite period 
work was not strictly adhered to. 

While I realize that such paper decoration cannot be 
permanent (though there are many cases of eighteenth- 
century wall-paper still remaining intact on their walls) [ 
argue that, being able to contrive the designs elsewhere 
than in the building receiving them, puts mural decoration 
on a practical footing, at any rate where commercial enter- 
prises are concerned. Occupation of a building is unneces- 
sary to the artist decorating it, and the time required 
on the site is probably a question of a few weeks, or in 
some cases perhaps of a few days or even hours only. 
With good organization, enabling a speedy reassembly of 
all the small parts (for large areas of paper are bound to 
cockle), one or two skilled paperhangers armed with rye- 
flour paste admixed with a little Venice turpentine 
can put the work up amazingly quickly. Three of the 
large panels illustrated in this article, for instance, were 
put up by two men under my supervision in one day 
complete. 


A FIREPLACE TREATMENT. 


I have obtained from East and West a collection of fancy 
papers, nearly all hand-made or hand-printed, which for 
richness and transparency of colour cannot be equalled in 
any way by stippled paint. I first made use of these papers 
two years ago, because I found tempera and distemper not 
strong enough for the wear and tear of entertainment 
places, and their use is by no means prohibitive in cost. 
Many of them are absurdly cheap, and being mostly foreign, 
the rates of exchange further favour them. It has been 
found, however, that such decoration, blended as it is with 
water-colour work, requires sizing and varnishing to give it 
long life. This finish is, if anything, favourable to the 
general scheme. Great care is required in putting on the 
first coat of size, which should be applied as stiff as possible. 
Two coats of size and one coat of varnish have been used 
in this particular case. The moonlight-blue distempered 
background was not covered. 

This kind of work raises the question as to whether the 
artist’s ideal is to work for posterity or merely to satisfy 
his creative impulses. There are, no doubt, many artists 
who would not resent creating work that would cause 
joy to others for merely a few years, and then be quite 
prepared to see it erased and replaced by further crea 
tions of their own. Such a turnover, if the term may 
be applied, might be commended if it made mural decora- 
tion in this country more of a commercial possibility, 
and so gave life and encouragement to its study and 
execution, 

G. G. WorNUM. 
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THE KNOEDLER GALLERIES.—The exhibition of recent portraits 
by Savely Sorin held here was an interesting one, because his work 
is practically unknown in England. These portraits are really 
large water-colour drawings. The foundational drawing is re- 
tained all through, and shows under the subsequent washes of 
colour. It is unusual to see water-colours done on such a large 
scale, and I think it was George Moore who once laid down the 
law that no water-colour should be more than a foot square. 
However, it is the privilege of genius to break laws of limitation, 
and M. Sorin has done it in the only manner in which it could 
be done, for his colour is imposed upon carefully built-up struc- 
tures of drawing which are beautiful in themselves. They are 
not simply attenuated washes—for that is what large water- 
colours usually become—and are not to be compared with this 
kind of thing at all, for his work shows a very thorough know- 
ledge of form, and has a searching outline which reveals the 
character of his sitters with a lingering appreciation of the 
gracious charm of certain aristocratic types. Like a great many 
artists, M. Sorin is rather at the mercy of his particular type, 
and is at a disadvantage when confronted with a commonplace 
sitter. 

Sometimes the clash between realism and convention is 
disturbing, as in ‘‘An Artist of Montparnasse”’ (12), where the 
white background has thrown the picture entirely out of key, 
for from the tremendously high finish of the face to the blank 
white paper there is such a jump in tone as to make the face 
look much darker than it really is. On the other hand, in “ Anna 
Pavlova” (g), where the background is in right relationship to 
the face, there is a sense of unity, and the beautiful pallor of 
the face emerges with a startling intensity. One is rather inclined 
to question the use of some sticky substance applied to the hair 
to give it brilliance; either the whole thing should have been 
so treated, or it should all have been left flat. This picture has 
been purchased by the French Government for the Musée du 
Luxembourg. 

“Princess Elisso Dadiani’’ (4) is rather too sweet, but the 
hands are well drawn. M. Sorin gets a certain sharp beauty of 
outline in his hands: there is a squareness of drawing which 
is absent from many of his faces, which he is inclined to niggle 
at too much. Some of the same style of drawing applied to 
them would sometimes be an advantage. “Princess Mary 
Eristov’”’ (3) is an aristocratic type of great beauty, and it can 
be said of M. Sorin that he places his sitters well—they are not 
posed—but he is able to capture some attitude that is character- 
istic, and retain it throughout subsequent sittings, and does 
not lose it in the elaboration of detail. But undoubtedly the best 
work in the exhibition is the portrait of Madame Odyle Bazé (10) 

the apparent ease with which a somewhat difficult position 
has been maintained by the sitter, and the calm and certain way 
in which it has been set down by the painter, give it the dignity 
and quietness of a Raphael, and the little twist in the mouth- 
which he has dared to put in—gives character and an unexpected 
charm. 

A word of praise is due to those responsible for the beautifully 
illustrated catalogue. 


THE ALPINE CLUB GALLERY.—The thirty-three or more portraits 
by Miss Flora Lion reveal her as a painter who is mainly inter- 
ested in the outward appearance of persons and things. Her 
alms are almost exactly opposite to those of Savely Sorin—for 
itis paint, first, last, and all the time, that she is interested in 
and she seeks rather to model her sitters entirely in this material 
than in conjunction with the use of subtle and expressive line. 
She is not interested in any particular type, save only in so far 
as the features may conform conveniently to her particular 
method of using the brush. Perhaps, sometimes, she is in- 
clined to put down appearances which a more reflective painter 
would cither modify or wait until a favourable opportunity 
revealed a more pleasing side of the sitter. She does not feel 
any particular delight in bringing to notice various beauties of 
shapes ; her work is thus inclined to be occasionally mannered, 
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and her final statements of contours are too easily arrived at. 
Miss Lion has remained constant to her early influences— 
particularly that of Manet. Modern movements in art have left 
her untouched. Perhaps this is a pity, for the insistence upon 
satisfactory shapes in filling spaces, which has been the motive 
force behind most of the best modern work, would have helped 
her over some of the awkward places to be encountered in 
portraiture. 

After considering mostly what Miss Lion does not do, now 
let us consider what she does do. In the first place she paints 
the colour of flesh very well, and her painting gives the feeling 
and texture of skin, and she has an appreciation for the sharp 
contrasts of white flesh against dark backgrounds. This is 
shown particularly in the portrait of ‘The Countess of Ossory”’ 
(4), which was one of her portraits which impressed me most— 
partly, perhaps, because it did not have behind it the desire 
to be impressive. In “The Lady Eleanor Smith’”’ (8) Miss Lion 
must have found a very attractive subject, and she has recorded 
well the easy and unaffected pose. But perhaps her best por- 
trait is that of ‘““The Hon. Mrs. Edward Stonor”’ (11), which 
has the quality of being able to arrest attention—which is very 
rare in portraiture. It is one of those paintings in which cir- 
cumstances appear to have combined to produce a vital and 
interesting work of art. The painting of Mr. Amato (18) shows 
what Miss Lion can do by way of arrangement if she has a mind 
to. This picture has in it the steadiness and poise of careful 
consideration. 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY.—Evidently the aim of Mr. 
Duncan Grant is to get ‘““volume”’ in his work—and he gets 
it—even to the extent of a somewhat balloon-like appearance 
in some of his figures. I remember once an enthusiastic student, 
fresh from Paris, trying to explain to a rather phlegmatic friend 
the exact application of the word “ volume” to the art of painting. 
Modelling in the air with his hands, he gave force to his explana- 
tions, which after observing carefully, his friend said, “I see— 
you mean bulk.’ This somewhat annoyed the enthusiast, who 
seemed to find in the word “volume” something of the same 
comfort and satisfaction that the old lady found in “that blessed 
word Mesopotamia.” 

There is a looseness in Mr. Grant’s handling of paint that is 
attractive—there is very little strain in the mere making of his 
pictures, it all seems to come so easily—in fact rather too easily. 
In looking over his works, which form the exhibition in the 
Independent Gallery, one comes to the conclusion that most of 
it has been said before—by Cézanne and Van Gogh and others 
of the French School—and even by our own Walter Sickert, 
and in a measure by Roger Fry. 

Some of the landscapes, notably those of scenes in St. Topez, 
seem to be the most finished and individual expressions of this 
artist. “‘The Boats, St. Topez”’ (19), is solidly constructed, and 
though monotonous in colour, is perhaps the most complete 
painting shown. Mr. Grant’s excursions into the realm of 
portraiture do not appear to be very successful. 


THE CAMERA CLUB.—The exhibition of fifty prints by fifty 
etchers shown here was not without interest, though much of 
it was without distinction. Among the best was Miss E. lyfe’s 
‘‘La Poste du Douane,” which is worked out in a very thorough 
manner and has a Diirer-like quality. 

Mr. Hanslip Fletcher’s “Trinity College, Cambridge,” is a 
skilfully managed aquatint; the old-world atmosphere of the 
interior has been well conveyed. 

“St. Peter’s Field, Greensted Road,” by Mr. G. H. Rose, is 
an etching, quietly and sincerely carried out, of a Constable-like 
landscape. 

“The Mysterious House,’’ by Miss Larking, is a coloured 
aquatint, into which she has succeeded in introducing the 
atmosphere which the title suggests, and she has very sensibly 
not strained the resources of her craft by trying to introduce 
too many colours. 


RAYMOND MCINTYRE. 
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Architectural Etchings of Frank Brangwyn, R.A. Collectors’ [dition 
of Reproductions. Being a Series of Fifteen Reproductions, selected 
and passed by FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. Flates mounted, size 
24in. X 19in., reproduced by hand-printed photogravure process, 
with Portfolio, and an Introduction by CROSSLEY Davies. Single 
copies, {1 1 ©. Complete Set of Fifteen in Portfolio, {10 10 0, 
London: The Architectural Press, Ltd., 27-29 Tothill Street, Westmin- 
ster, S.W.1 

In this splendid portfolio the Architectural Press has published 
reproductions of fifteen etchings by Mr. Brangwyn. Mr. Brangwyn 
himself selected the etchings and passed the photogravure plates, 
so that they may be regarded as typical of his methods, and the 
reproductions are of extraordinary excellence. The subjects 
range from old houses at Ghent, a Mosque at Constantinople, the 

Gate of Naples, the Bridge of Cahors, to the Pont Neuf at Paris 

and the building of the South Kensington Museum. In a short 

introduction Mr. Davies refers to “the artist’s consummate skill 

in expressing the spirit and laying bare the very soul of a 

building.” Mr. Brangwyn’s mastery of technique is absolute. 

What he sets out to do, he can do, but this “ laying bare the very 

soul of a building”’ seems to me the one thing that he has not 

set out to do in these etchings. He has applied the same treatment 
impartially to buildings differing widely in character and associa- 
tions, so that, in fact, the architecture is subordinated to 
technical arrangements of black and white, and in each case the 
question arises whether in taking architecture for his subject 

Mr. Brangwyn is interested in architecture, and does not really 

regard it as a vehicle for variations on a //éme imacabre. . 

Mr. Davies refers to Mr. Brangwyn’'s “understanding lov: 
for art in brick and stone” but he has successfully dissembled 
his love, for he seldom shows the materials of the building. 

Masterly as these etchings are in their way, in all of them there 

is the same passionate search for strong contrasts of light and 

shade, or rather of black and white. The sky is fuliginous, huge 
clouds roll up from every side, the light is one that never shone 
on land or sea, rather it is the concentrated glare of a searchlight. 
he figures—hundreds of them—are like figures of a fantastic 
dream. The whole atmosphere is that of some immense impending 
catastrophe. The light and shade have little relation to the actual 
phenomena of light as we sce it in our di uily walks and observa 
tions. The result is a most impressive stage scene, but the 
architecture is almost a side issue. I have an impression that 
Mr. Brangwyn, if he chose, could have got as good effects out 
fa gasometer as he has out of the Mosque of Octakevi. In 
the striking version of the Bridge of Cahors the upper part of 
the plate is in four more or less upright divisions—white black, 
white black. In the Furnes plate the roofs of the houses in the 
‘entre of the picture are ne arly as black as the mysterious black 

Mass in the left-hand corner, and the tracery of the windows 

of the choir of St. W alburgh, high above the roofs, is scarcely 
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noted at all. In the plate of the church of Notre Dame at Ku 
no one would suspect the church of being in “the flamboyant 
mode of that period ”’ (1426). 

From the point of view of architecture Mr. Brangwyn is more 
successful with classical subjects. The Gate of Naples, the 
unusual view of the Salute at Venice, the view of the Pont Neuf, 
strangely unlike one’s impression of the actual bridge, are fine 
versions of these subjects, but in all these etchings there is the 
same overpowering suggestion of mysterious gloom. The sun 
never shines brightly on this world, “albus notus”’ never clears 
the sky. There are no half lines, none of the play of light that 
suggests and then loses itself in gentle shadows. Nor is there 
that diffused silvery light that is found in the first state of such 
tremendous drawings as Piranesi’s “Carcere d’invenzione.” The 
black is of the blackest and there is a great deal of it. The 
atmosphere is menacing, almost inhuman. 

Now an artist has every right to shape at his work as he pleases, 
but when he is aiming at one thing he should not be introduced 
to the public as aiming at another, and when Mr. Davies describes 
Mr. Brangwyn as “under the spell” of architecture he seems 
to me to mistake the artist’s purpose. Mr. Brangwyn is under 
the spell of composition and pattern-making, and, in these 
etchings, of pattern-making in black and white. The result is 
very interesting and impressive, but from the point of view of 
the representation of architecture it is an incomplete statement 
of the subject. Mr. Brangwyn is heedless of the subtle quality 
of architecture, not because he could not represent it—his 
drawing of the Norman detail in the etching of the Abbey of 
St. Leonard’s, reminiscent of John Sell Cotman’s etchings, shows 
that he can draw it perfectly if he likes—but it simply does not 
appear to interest him. 

Mr. Davies suggests that Mr. Brangwyn gives to his interpre- 
tations ‘“‘the romance of human association.”” Mr. Brangwyn 
has a genius for handling crowds of figures admirably composed 
for his purpose; for example, the religious procession coming 
down the wide staircase from the church of the Salute. His 
foregrounds are full of figures, sometimes in violent action; for 
instance, the two figures wrestling in the right-hand corner of 
the plate of Eu, or the drunken figures of rustics under the apse 
of the abbey of St. Leonard’s. Yet with all the appearance of 
life and movement, one gets a sort of half-impression of a puppet 
show; the figures are there, they jostle each other and jump 
about, but they are scarcely human. There is little of that 
poignant intensity of feeling that Méryon managed to convey 
in his etching of the Morgue. And though the figures are drawn 
and composed in a masterly way, they are somehow less con- 
vincing than the cavalcades in the foregrounds of Perelle, or 
those picaresque figures of Piranesi as ragged as the ruins on 
which they stand. 

| think architecture deserves closer study than Mr. Brangwyn 
has given it. It is too great and too many-sided an art to submit 
itself to any one formula; its meaning and associations are too 
subtle to be dealt with as side issues. srilliant and impressive 
as these etchings are, they seem to me to miss the message of 
architecture, and the note of tragedy is sometimes lost in 
melodrama. The dignity and restfulness of old age, its relation 
to the world of light and movement that goes on round it and 
leaves it undisturbed, the real and intimate human interest are 
forgotten. ‘The very soul of the building”’ is lost. 

There is only one modern subject in this collection—the 
building of the South Kensington Museum. It is a striking 
design, but here, too, Mr. Brangwyn seems to me to have taken 
no deep interest in the essential qualities of his subject. Great 
modern buildings in course of construction with their gantries, 
their Scotch cranes on towering scaffolding, and the like, are most 
fascinating subjects. They are also too intricate to be dealt 
with in a large and summary fashion, because the accurate 
drawing and presentation of this intricacy is of the very essence 
of the subject and this has been recognized in great architectural 
drawings. For example, the engraving of the raising of the great 
obelisk at Rome by Domenico Fontana, the drawing of the 
building of the Louvre by Sebastian le Clerc; or the end of old 
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Newgate by Muirhead Bone. It is not easy to define precisely 
where these subjects make their appeal. The human interest is, 
of course, obvious, and on the technical side I take it to be the 
play of lines and their interweaving clearly defined against the 
sky. It is certain that a mere impression of them fails of its 
purpose. 

I make these criticisms from the point of view of an architect 
familiar with old buildings and fond of them. They leave un- 
touched the great qualities of Mr. Brangwyn’s work, his power 
of composition, his feeling for the picturesque and the audacity 
of his imagination. Even if this notable collection of his etchings 
does not quite fulfil the promise of its introduction in regard to 
architecture, it will appeal to all who care for bold and fully 
flavoured romance. Mr. Brangwyn’s technical genius is incon- 
testable. If it were not so I should not have ventured on these 
outspoken criticisms, made as they are from the point of view 
of a student of architecture rather than from that of a 
draughtsman. Moreover, the subject of architectura! illustration 
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is an important one for architects because we seem to be getting 
farther and farther away from genuine architectural drawing, 
and this and the inexhaustible activity of the photographer are 
tending to undermine design by bringing back that craze for 
the picturesque which rendered the architecture of the second 
half of the last century so deplorable. Year after year our 
architectural room at the Royal Academy is filled with dashing 
water-colour drawings made _ by highly-skilled professional 
draughtsmen, seldom by the architect himself, and we seem to 
have lost the fine accurate draughtsmanship of the end of the 
eighteenth century such as is found in the work of Malton or 
William Daniell. I once asked one of the most brilliant living 
draughtsmen of architecture what he did when he came to some 
detail he did not like in the design of his architect. His reply 
was simple—he left it out, or concealed it under some well- 
considered scumbling. The worst of this is that architects get 
into the habit of thinking how their buildings will look in water- 
colour on the walls of Burlington House, instead of thinking 
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(From “ Architectural Etchings of Frank Branowyn, R.A. 
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how they will look in bricks and mortar. It is time that we 
returned to the saner methods of the eighteenth century, abjured 
the tricks of the draughtsman’s office, and recognized the fact 
that the art of architecture is the art of designing buildings, not 
of making pretty drawings. 

REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 


The Etching Craft. 


On Making and Collecting Etchings. Edited by E. HEsketH HUBBARD. 
Second Edition. The Print Society and B. T. Batsford, 94 High Hol- 
born, London, W.C.1. 8vo. pp. 184. Illustrated. 21s, net. 

The first edition of this useful and handy book was sold out 
within a month of publication in 1920, and demands for copies 
have at length compelled the Print Society to issue it afresh. 
Notes have been added of important points that emerged from 
the reviews of the first publication, and a foreword to the reprint, 
but otherwise it remains as it was, the most practical volume on 
etchings written by experts in each of the varieties of bitten 
work, dry point, aquatint, and mezzotint. It is as well to recall 
the fact that there is a bibliography of works in English dealing 
with the subject of prints from the year 1583 to the present, 
extending to eighteen pages, and a useful division of them accord- 
ing to their application: collecting, purchase and publication, 
history, practical, technical, and so on. The editor tells us there 
is an insistent demand in the United States for this new issue, but 
this only tallies with the demand here for it and for new books 
on etching and etchings everywhere. There never was a time when 
the engraving arts were more popular or prints more eagerly 
sought for. 


A Master Draughtsman. 


Jacques Callot. By HERMANN NASSE, Large 4to. pp. X + So. 
Frontispiece and 104 illustrations, Leipzig: Verlag von WKlinkhardt 
and Biermann. 1923. 

This well-produced volume is the first of a series of “ Masters 
of Drawing,” edited by Hermann Voss, which will include Rem- 
brandt’s etchings and drawings, Goya, Meryon, Doré, and two 
volumes on Albert Diirer. The series will make a handsome addi- 
tion to the libraries of the print collector and collector of drawings, 
and a most useful one too, for not only is there a narrative of the 
life of each subject, but there is a copious list of books on each 
and a catalogue of prints and drawings. 

The memoir which Hermann Nasse has written on Callot is 
exhaustive and scholarly. Callot was born in 1592, and came to 
manhood at a time when French art was at a low ebb, when 
imitation of the Italian masters was the vogue; and it was not 
until Louis XIV began to influence it that the revival of the 
seventeenth century took place. Jacques Callot of Nancy has 
an honourable place in the history of that revival; he was a 
realist amongst the false and the sentimental, and he did his best 
to bring back art to nature. Not that he himself was entirely 
free from the Italian influence, as may be seen in his landscapes 
and architectural drawings, almost rudimentary in their style 
when compared with the exquisite productions of the great [talian 
architectural etcher, Piranesi, who post-dated him by some 130 
years. 

It is not in beauty of architecture and correctness of perspective 
and geometry that the Nancy artist excels, but in his humanity 
exercised in an arid age; a humanity which prompted him to 
a correctness of drawing of the human figure which is not to be 
paralleled in France in his time. He had fancy and imagination, 
and he had humour; he could exaggerate and he could caricature, 
but because he loved what he represented he was sweet in temper 
in all his work, and there is no cynicism in it anywhere. His 
religious drawings are perfunctory, but his vision of the “‘ Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony’”’ is lively in the extreme. All his scenes and 
all his designs are admirable as such, but it is in the region of 
draughtsmanship of living forms that he is so great a master. 
He died in 1635, and in this handsome book a list of his works for 
each year from 1607 in Nancy; Rome and Florence (from 1612 
to 1622), when he went back to Nancy ; Paris (1629 and 1630), and 
then Nancy again until his death, is given. His ten years in 
Florence is quite enough to account for Callot’s Italianization, 
whatever may be said concerning that of other French artists of 
the time. 


American Sculpture. 


The Spirit of American Sculpture. By ADELINE ADAms. New York: 
The National Sculpture Society. Small 8vo. pp. xx + 234. _ lilus- 
trated. $1.50. 

Exhibition of American Sculpture 1923, Catalogue. New York : 
The National Sculpture Society, 156th Street West of Broadway. 
4to. pp. xvi + 372. $2.50. 

Twenty-four Reproductions of Notable Works by Contemporary 
American Sculptors. Washington: The American Federation of 
Arts, 1741 New York Avenue. In wrapper. Large 8vo. No text. 


Year Book of The Architectural League of New York, and Cata- 
logue of the 37th Annual Exhibition. New York: 215 West 57th 
Street. 10922. Large 4to. pp. 288. Illustrated. 


American sculptors are alive to the facts that they work for 
the public, get their commissions from the public, and receive 
payment from the public. They are, therefore, out to educate 
the public, and to that end the National Sculpture Society wel- 
comes into its midst lay members. The lay members are flattered 
by association with artists, not repelled by a stupid aloofness. 
They learn to like sculpture and to know what it is and what it 
means, and when a normal person likes a thing and understands 
it more or less, he wants to have it. The American sculptors want 
the normal man to know as much about sculpture as possible, and 
one of their methods of propaganda is a delightful little book 
written by the wife of one of them, Herbert Adams, in a charm- 
ingly bright, informed, and witty style which can be understood 
by every educated person in the United States. What the 
spirit of American sculpture is will easily be realized by every 
reader of Adeline Adams’s book; what American sculpture is 
to-day will be realized by turning over the pages of the cata- 
logue of works exhibited in New York during the summer of 
1923. There are hundreds of them, from caryatids to coins; from 
mighty statues to minute plaquettes. The American sculptor is 
out to capture everybody if only for an order for a gravestone. 
There are some magnificent sculptural grave memorials being 
made in America now, the American sculptors having achieved 
the art of the grave memorial via Italy and Germany, or having 
had it thrust upon them by Italian and German artists within 
their midst. Applied sculpture is the cry of the American sculp- 
tor ; sculpture in the garden and on the grave might be his slogan. 
Museums and public squares have had the monopoly too long. 

That wonderful organization the American Federation of 
Arts takes a hand also in the popularization of the plastic arts, 
as well as the graphic, and the delightful packet of illustrations of 
equestrian statues, fountains, pieces of architectural sculpture, 
ideal works and animals, opens up another scene of activity. 
Strange as it may seem to English sculptors and architects, 
American sculpture is alive, and it is not to be wondered at that 
such men as Lynn Jenkins, Robert P. Baker, Léon V. Solon, and 
other British exponents of the arts and crafts should have found 
a second home and a more prosperous across the water. 

The architects are as keen as the sculptors and the National 
Society of Sculpture, and the Year Book of the Architectural 
league devotes page after page to plastic and glyptic work. 
Most of this work is good, and some of it is excellent. 

ae 


Harlequinade. 


Harlequinade. The Architectural Association Students’ Magazine. Pric« 
Is. per copy. 

There has come into our hands the first number of 
“Harlequinade,” a magazine which has recently been started 
by the students of the Architectural Association. “There are 
many sides to the study and practice of architecture,’ says the 
Editor, ‘of which the humorous side is not the least important, 
and we trust that this magazine will be an authoritative text- 
book for those wishing to study the lighter side of the profession.”’ 

To judge by the first number this study is of absorbing interest, 
and we look forward to gaining further insight into the matter. 
‘““Pepynge Tom’s’’ Peeps at an A.A. Diary are illuminating, and 
“Felix” fills an obvious gap, as does the anonymous artist 
whose delightful tailpieces are the feature of the issue. With 
regard to “ Pepynge Tom’s”’ last diary entry, we would suggest 
to him that “The Beggar’s Opera” has now become a bad habit 
to which no gentleman would confess. H. 











